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At  a Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Preston  Retreat,  held  June  17th,  1839,  Hon.  John  Sergeant 
in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to 
Dr.  James  Bryan,  for  his  interesting  and  able  Report  on  the 
management  of  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  in  Europe. 

FROM  THE  MINUTES. 

DILLWYN  PARRISH,  Secretary. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1845,  by  James  Brxan, 
M.  D.,  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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REPORT. 


Gentlemen  In  presenting  to  you  my  final  report  on  the  state, 
economical  arrangements,  &c.,  of  the  various  Lying-in  Hospitals  in 
Europe,  visited  by  myself  under  your  instructions,  during  the  years 
1838-39,  I feel  that  a duty  devolves  upon  me  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance. 

The  responsibility  of  dictating  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
noble  charity  under  your  charge,  must  of  course,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, rest  with  the  board  itself ; but  the  liberal  and  free  manner  in 
which  you  have  consulted  our  profession,  with  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions you  have  made  to  obtain  the  best  possible  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, indicate  to  a discerning  and  enlightened  public,  that  the  phi- 
lanthropise object  of  the  benevolent  testator,  will  be  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  that  “ the  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten, 
nor  the  expectations  of  the  poor  perish  forever.” 

By  the  letter  addressed  to  me  from  the  medical  committee,  I am 
made  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  investigations  which  I was 
expected  to  make,  and  the  principal  cities  which  I was  to  visit  are 
enumerated.  The  letter,  accompanied  with  a series  of  questions 
not  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  this  place,  is  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  March  15th,  1838. 

James  Bryan,  M.  D. 

Sir,  In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  managers  of  the 
Preston  Retreat,  dated  the  12th  inst.,  a copy  of  which  has  been 
communicated  to  you,  and  in  virtue  of  which  you  are  appointed  to 
be  their  commissioner,  to  investigate  the  arrangements  and  practice 
of  Lying-in  Hospitals*  in  several  foreign  countries,  we  have  to  beg 
your  attention  to  the  following  particulars  : 

It  is  expected  by  the  managers,  that  you  will  visit  the  principal 
cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  some  of  those  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  that  your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  information  as  may  be  relevant  to  the  establish- 
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ment  and  administration  of  the  Preston  Retreat,  and  that  you  will 
report  to  us  from  time  to  time,  during  the  progress  of  your 
researches. 

In  order  for  your  better  guidance  in  this  behalf,  we  have  ap- 
pended to  this  letter  several  queries,  to  which  we  solicit  your 
earnest  attention ; and  we  request  you  carefully  to  record  such  ob- 
servations as  you  may  be  enabled  anywhere  to  make  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  main  objects  of  your  mission  : and  report  them 
to  us  in  such  detail  as  you  may  deem  conducive  to  the  better  infor- 
mation of  the  managers,  with  the  intention,  however,  of  making  a 
fuller  and  more  formal  or  several  report  upon  the  close  of  your 
researches. 

As  far  as  conveniently  practicable,  we  shall  beg  you  to  procure 
plans,  elevations,  and  views  of  the  most  celebrated  Lying-in  Hos- 
pitals— tabular  statements  and  reports,  or  annual  summaries  of  the 
results  obtained  by  them.  Inquire  into  the  comparative  security 
and  comfort  of  public  institutions  for  Lying-in  women,  and  private 
accouchments,  and  attendance  at  their  own  lodgings — the  tendency 
of  such  public  establishments  to  generate  and  cause  the  spreading 
of  epidemic  and  puerperal  fever — the  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
in  their  disorders,  and  the  measures  pursued  for  their  eradication 
from  the  hospital,  and  the  degree  of  success  attending  them.  You 
are  to  inform  yourself  as  fully  as  practicable,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  expense  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  patients — the  nature  of 
the  resources  of  the  institution,  and  the  modes  used  in  applying  the 
funds  to  the  service  of  the  charity,  and  generally  to  communicate  to 
us  whatever  relates  to  the  economical  and  medical  administration  of 
Lying-in  Hospitals. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  facilities  for  the  prosecuting  of  your 
researches,  we  advise  you  to  make  yourself  known  to  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  joyfully  lend 
their  concurrence  to  an  object  of  such  great  interest  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  afford  you  opportunities  of  more  perfectly  and 
creditably  discharging  the  duties  you  have  assumed. 

Hoping  that  your  long  and  arduous  journeys  may  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  institution  in  whose  behalf  you  are  about  to  act,  and 
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in  profit  and  honor  to  yourself,  we  remain,  Sir,  your  very  respectful 


friends, 


Ch.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D. 
R.  M.  Huston,  M.  D. 
John  Ruan, 

L.  P.  Gebhard. 


> 


Committee  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Phila. 


With  these  instructions  I visited  the  cities  mentioned,  and  re- 
ported from  time  to  time,  to  the  chairman  of  the  medical  committee. 
In  giving  a summary  of  these  reports,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  proper,  I shall  adopt  the  plan  of  reporting  on  each  city  of 
importance,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited. 


LIVERPOOL. 

With  a population  of  about  250,000,  Liverpool  has  no  estab- 
lished Lying-in  Hospital.  The  only  charity  in  this  town  which 
has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  poor  parturient  female,  is  one  de- 
nominated “ the  Ladies’  Charity.”  This  was  founded  in  1796. 
There  is  no  house  to  which  the  patients  may  be  taken,  they  are 
attended  by  female  midwives  at  their  own  houses;  the  midwives  re- 
ceive a small  salary.  The  objects  of  the  charity  are  poor  married 
women  having  one  child  living  at  the  time  of  their  application.  The 
number  of  patients  for  the  year  1831,  was  1752,  while  that  of 
1837,  was  1284.  The  proportion  of  difficult  cases,  to  which  alone 
the  physicians  are  called,  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  annum,  and  of 
these,  about  twenty  require  the  use  of  instruments. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  Liverpool  is 
performed  by  females,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  midwife  to  the  charity,  become  first  private  pupils 
to  the  Surgeons,  paying  a small  fee.  At  the  end  of  an  indefinite 
period,  they  are  examined  by  all  the  Surgeons  of  the  institution, 
and  their  qualifications  decided  upon.  If  they  “pass”  they  are 
recommended  as  assistant  midwives,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  to 
attend  two  of  the  regular  midwives.  “This  charity  (in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Malins,  who  is  its  chief  physician,)  does  not  admit  unmar- 
ried women;  women  in  the  first  labours;  women  who  cannot  bear 
living  children,  and  who  have  not  one  actually  living ; women  re- 
siding beyond  certain  limits,  which  limits  do  not  include  the  entire 
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town ; nor  does  it  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  students. 
All  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  requiring  craniotomy ; all  cases  in 
which  the  child  cannot  be  born  living  from  any  other  cause  ; most 
cases  of  laceration  and  convulsions,  are  therefore  excluded.  The 
cases  requiring  the  presence  of  medical  men  are  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence, to  lingering  labours,  preternatural  presentations,  haemorr- 
hages, for  the  most  part.  The  charity  is  thus  of  very  partial  benefit 
to  the  practitioner,  and,  indeed,  may  rather  be  considered  a domestic 
than  a medical  one.” 

DUBLIN. 

The  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
managed  in  Europe,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  board  of  managers 
and  of  the  medical  committee  some  time  before  an  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a personal  inspection  of  it,  with  others,  in  different 
countries.  The  correspondence  which  took  place,  both  before  and 
since  my  appointment,  with  the  able  and  distinguished  ex-inaster  of 
that  institution,  will  furnish  nearly  all  that  will  be  found  useful,  as 
connected  with  that  charity.  For  some  very  useful  and  judicious 
hints  on  the  management,  medical  and  economical,  I would  refer 
you  to  his  letter  of  February  5,  1838,  directed  to  H.  C.  Corbit, 
Esq.,  secretary  of  the  board,  and  for  a further  exposition  of  his 
views  and  experience  in  greater  detail.  I need  but  refer  to  a paper 
written  by  him  during  my  stay  in  Dublin,  in  May,  1838,  being 
answers  to  a series  of  questions  sent  to  him  by  the  committee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  These  papers  exhibit  many  sound  and  im- 
portant conclusions,  which  an  extensive  experience  in  conducting  a 
very  large  establishment  of  the  kind,  has  enabled  the  talented  author 
to  arrive  at ; and  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  due  influence  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  board.* 

My  own  observation  on  the  whole  arrangement  of  this  Hospital, 
induces  me  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  in  Europe. 
The  attention,  medical  skill,  and  kindness  of  those  connected  with 
the  institution  to  their  patients,  with  the  great  cleanliness  continu- 
ally maintained,  struck  me  as  being  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is,  of 
course,  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  city  than  lor  our 
own  ; the  greater  number  of  paupers,  and  more  pressing  necessities 
* These  documents  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
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of  the  poor,  afford  facilities  in  conducting  such  a charity,  which  we 
cannot  expect  in  our  own  more  favoured  community. 

In  Glasgow,  there  is  but  one  small  establishment : this  is  attached 
to  the  University,  and  is  merely  a private  house  with  about  six  or- 
dinary rooms,  attended  by  a resident  nurse — some  medical  pupils, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  establishment.  They  have  about  300  patients 
per  annum,  one  half  of  which  are  out-door  patients.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  midwives  are  here  educated  annually. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  only  Lying-in  Hospital  of  importance  in  Edinburgh,  is  a 
small  one  under  the  care  of  Professor  Hamilton.  It  was  founded 
in  1793,  by  Dr.  H.  Senior,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  citizens. 

It  has  latterly  been  very  much  troubled  with  epidemics ; and  one 
room  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  fatal  to  all  patients  placed  in 
it.  The  wards  are  ordinary  square  chambers,  to  accommodate  from 
four  to  eight  beds,  with  no  special  means  of  ventilation.  The 
headings  of  the  registers  are  very  minute,  and  well  kept;  the  books 
are  well  designed  and  kept,  except  the  annual  summaries,  of  which 
thereare  none. 

In  Wales,  there  are  very  few  hospitals  of  any  kind,  and  no  Lying- 
in  Hospitals.  The  remaining  towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  London,  afforded  nothing  of  interest 
to  our  charity.  On  account  of  the  similarity  existing  between  the 
wants  ot  society  in  London,  and  the  consequent  similarity  in  her 
charities,  I will  postpone  my  account  of  them  to  the  end  of  my  re- 
port, and  then  state  the  reasons  for  considering  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pitals of  London  as  approaching  nearest  to  what  we  require  in 
Philadelphia. 

PARIS. 

In  Paris  there  are  two  principal  establishments  for  lying-in 
women;  the  largest  and  oldest  of  which  is  the  Maternite— or 
Maison  d’Accouchemens.  The  other  is  a modern  hospital,  at- 
tached to  the  school  of  medicine,  and  designed  for  the  clinical  in- 
struction of  pupils. 

“ Formerly,  poor  lying-in  women  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
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where  they  were  placed  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  in  a bed  ; 
so  that  according  to  a report  made  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by 
the  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld-Liancourt,  there  died  one  out  of  everv 
thirteen. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  empire,  this  state  of  things  was 

remedied  by  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Maternite a 

house  serving  at  once  for  a Lying-in  Hospital,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  young  children. 

In  1814,  these  two  establishments  were  separated,  and  the  found- 
ling house  in  Rue  de  la  Bourbe,  was  appropriated  as  a lying-in 
charity. 

Females  who  have  terminated  their  eighth  month  of  gestation,  or 
who,  not  having  arrived  at  this  period,  are  in  danger  of  abortion, 
are  admitted.  No  stranger  is  admitted  into  the  ward,  and  every 
means  is  taken  to  secure  their  secrecy ; they  are  not  even  required  to 
give  their  name  or  residence. 

Immediately  on  entering,  they  are  visited  by  the  physician  ; and 
during  their  stay  are  obliged  to  labour  in  such  way  as  they  may  be 
able.  The  price  of  their  work  is  moderate,  but  is  paid  to  them, 
and  serves  to  assist  them  on  first  leaving  the  hospital.  They  in- 
dicate the  name  which  they  desire  to  be  given  to  the  child,  and  have 
the  choice  of  leaving  them  in  the  house,  or  taking  them  when  they 
depart ; the  infant  left  by  the  mother  is  esteemed  a foundling. 

The  number  of  beds  is  433,  of  which  150  are  for  females  waiting 
their  time  of  delivery  ; 200  are  for  females  lying  in  ; 25  for  chil- 
dren ; 8 for  the  resident  nurses;  and  150 for  the  female  pupils.  One 
ward  is  destined  to  receive  females  who  are  suffering  the  first  symp- 
toms of  labour,  where  they  remain  until  removed  to  the  labour 
ward. 

The  labours  are  ordinarily  attended  by  the  more  advanced  female 
pupil,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  matron  in 
chief.  Some  of  the  other  pupils  also  assist  and  attend  to  the  first 
wants  of  the  mother.  The  chief  physician  is  called  upon  when 
circumstances  render  his  assistance  and  counsel  necessary.  There 
is  one  nurse  for  every  six  beds.  The  matron  and  physician  visit 
the  women  every  day. 

During  the  ten  years  comprised  between  1804  and  1813,  there 
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were  received  about  19,000  patients.  And  the  mortality  was  about 
one  in  twenty-two  labours.  The  greater  part  of  the  deaths  is  pro- 
duced by  peritonitis.  The  number  of  twin  births  has  been  about 
19  per  annum, — and  of  the  19,000  labours  there  were  three  cases 
of  triplets.  The  proportion  of  still  born  children  has  been  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  deaths  of  the  former.  Of  2,700  lying-in  women 
in  1814,  2,400  were  declared  unmarried,  and  nearly  all  abandoned 
their  children.” 

Translated  from  the  Formulaire  Pratique  of  Milne  Edwards, 
by  A.  P.  Vavasseur,  1838. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  which  I wrote  in  Paris 
to  the  Medical  Committee  : 

“ Since  my  arrival  here,  I have  visited  most  of  the  hospitals ; 
seen  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  leading  members  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  French  Capital.  Among  the  latter  are  Louis,  Vel- 
peau, Dubois,  Chomel,  Manec,  Civiale,  Dalmas,  &c.  Your  letter 
to  Velpeau  procured  me  a note  of  introduction  to  Professor  Dubois, 
who  is  one  of  the  physicians  and  lecturers  to  the  Maternite. 

Professor  Dubois  informed  me  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a 
view  of  the  inside  of  this  hospital,  that  no  male  pupil  or  physician, 
either  resident  or  stranger,  was  admitted  ; he,  however,  appointed  a 
day  in  which  I was  to  meet  him  and  accompany  him  through  the 
house.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
city,  near  the  Gardin  du  Luxombourg. 

Not  far  from  the  Hospital  du  Midi— Hospital  desEnfans  trouves, 
Hospital  Cochin,  &c.,  it  is  closely  surrounded  by  high  houses,  and 
the  approach  to  it  is  through  the  narrow  and  dirty  street,  called  Rue 
de  la  Bourbe.  The  stone  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  is  the  ordi- 
nary white  lime  and  sand  compound,  used  in  the  construction  of 
nearly  all  the  buildings  in  Paris.  After  sitting  about  fifteen  minutes 
in  a dirty  reception  room,  whose  length  was  about  thirty  feet,  and 
breadth  fifteen,  furnished  with  low  benches,  and  having  in  one 
corner  a small  cell  surrounded  with  windows,  where  the°mistress 
of  ceremonies  sat,  I perceived  the  arrival  of  the  Professor,  whom 
I accompanied  through  the  establishment.  The  first  room  we  ex- 
amined was  the  labour  ward : this  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
house,  about  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  containing  an  ordinary 
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bed,  a fireplace,  and  a small  closet.  Several  female  pupils  were 
waiting  for  cases.  From  this  we  passed  through  all  the  other  wards, 
which  we  found  of  two  descriptions.  Of  the  first,  and  that  which 
interested  me  most,  were  those  with  dividing  partitions  between 
the  beds  ; these  partitions  reached  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ; the 
space  between  them  was  about  ten  feet  square,  with  a bed  for  the 
mother,  and  another  small  one  of  equal  height  for  the  infant.  Both 
bedsteads  were  of  iron  and  moved  on  rollers.  A window  of  large 
dimensions,  with  hinges  on  each  side,  and  opening  from  the 
centre,  afforded  light  and  air  to  each  cell. 

The  width  of  the  main  ward  between  the  partitions  was  about 
ten  feet,  and  the  length  about  eighty.  The  floor  is  made  of  hexa- 
gonal tiles,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  surface  painted 
brick  colour,  and  so  well  polished  as  to  shine  and  make  it  difficult  to 
walk  over  them.  The  beds  on  each  bedstead  were  three  in  number  ; 
the  lowest  of  which,  unlike  those  in  Dublin,  was  of  straw,  and 
not  often  emptied  ; the  others,  especially  the  upper  one,  was  filled 
with  laine,  a sort  of  coarse  wool : these  were  emptied  occasionally. 
Instead  of  heated  air,  or  grates,  they  have  what  are  termed  Poeles, 
a species  of  stove,  a square  or  round  brick  work  about  five  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  white  enamelled  earthenware,  and  banded  with 
brass  hoops.  This  in  fact  is  the  article  used  in  most  of  the  French 
hospitals,  and  would  be  productive,  no  doubt,  of  great  inconve- 
nience, were  it  not  for  the  immense  size  of  their  wards  ; the  largest 
of  which  have  from  forty  to  eighty  beds  in  them.  The  only  fault 
which  Professor  D.  found  with  these  divided  wards  was,  that  in 
winter  time  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  warm.  I suggested  to  him 
that  this  defect  might  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  heated  air 
to  each  cell.  I may  mention  in  passing,  that  none  of  the  French 
hospitals  make  use  of  heated  air,  while  many  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  are  almost  entirely  warmed  by  furnaces  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  and  communicating  with  the  different  parts;  by 
means  of  pipes.  The  rest  of  the  wards  of  this  hospital  are  square 
rooms,  without  anything  special  in  their  arrangement,  being  in  fact 
ordinary  bed  chambers  of  an  old  convent.  They  contain  from  two 
lo  ten  or  more  beds,  and  have  smaller  windows  than  those  above 
described.  We  now  visited  the  Amphitheatre,  where  lectures  are 
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delivered  by  Professor  Dubois  to  the  female  pupils,  a large  number 
of  whom  attend  here,  and  are  educated  for  all  parts  of  France. 

The  number  of  labours  from  July,  1836,  to  July,  1837,  inclu- 
sive, was  2754,  of  which  9 underwent  the  operation  of  turning,  19 
the  application  of  the  forceps,  and  one  was  terminated  “ avec  le 
perforature,”  or  crochet. 

On  presenting  Professor  Dubois  with  a copy  of  my  instructions, 
and  informing  him  of  the  extent  to  which  I desired  to  carry  my  in- 
vestigations, he  handed  to  me  a copy  of  the  “ Dictionnaire  de  Medi- 
cin,”  for  1832,  and  referred  me  to  an  article  written  by  himself, 
headed  “ Accouchemens,”  page  404.  After  many  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  the  importance,  relative  value,  &c.  &c.,  of  Lying-in 
Hospitals,  comparing  those  of  England  with  the  French,  he  proceeds 
to  examine  the  different  plans  for  wards.  Among  them  he  says  that 
these  appear  to  have  been  adopted  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  First  consists  in  having  spacious  wards  with  a proportional 
number  of  beds — as  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
hospitals. 

The  Second  plan  consists  (he  says)  a partager  les  salles  dans  le 
sens  de  leur  largeur  en  trois  parties  ou  trois  travees,  une  moyenne 
plus  elroite  et  deux  laterales ; la  premiere  sert  de  corridor  ou  de 
passage,  les  deux  autres  lond  divisees  par  des  cloisons  legeres  en 
cellules  capables  de  recevoir  un  lit,  chacune  d’elles  est  eclairee  par 
une  fenetre,  et  s’ouvre  sur  le  passage  du  milieu  par  une  baie  qui  a 
la  larguer  de  la  cellule  me  me ; cette  disposition,  que  plait  aux  yeux 
et  qui  s’eduit  par  l’apparence  de  bien-etre  qu’elle  offre  au  visiter, 
est  elle  que  a ete  adoptee  a l’hospice  de  la  Maternite  de  Paris. 

The  Third  plan  (he  says)  consists  in  dividing  the  space  into 
chambers  large  enough  to  receive  eight  or  ten  beds,  and  into  a cor- 
ridor which  communicates  with  each  ward.  This  is  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  London  and  Dublin  hospitals. 

In  the  next  paragraph  lie  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter 
species  of  ward,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  a proper  and 
uniform  temperature  can  be  maintained,  and  because  it  may  be  filled 
and  emptied  at  once — affording  an  opportunity  of  leaving  it  empty 
for  three  or  more  days. 

Recommends  a labour  ward,  baths,  &c.  He  informed  me  that 
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the  cost  of  a patient  per  day,  including  every  thing,  was  about  two 
francs , and  the  average  time  of  staying  in  the  hospital  about  twenty- 
nine  days. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  the  married  and  unmarried.  The 
time  of  stay  after  child-birth  is  from  eight  to  ten  days — on  an  ave- 
rage, many  remain  a much  shorter  time.  The  rule  of  the  house  is 
eight  days,  but  cannot  be  adhered  to.  The  Matron,  Mad.  Lagrand, 
and'the  Director,  Mons.  Boivan,  reside  in  the  house,  and  the  phy- 
sicians visit  it  daily. 

The  second  and  smaller  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Paris  is  a part  of  the 
Clinical  Hospital  attached  to  the  Medical  School.  In  this  the  pupils 
are  admitted — andlabours  are  exhibited  to  the  students  daily.  The 
time  of  the  commencement  of  a labour  is  indicated  to  any  who  may 
be  passing,  by  a blue  or  green  lantern  hung  up  at  the  door.  The 
wards,  only  four  or  five  in  number,  are  about  thirty  feet  square,  with 
four  beds  in  each ; two  large  windows,  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling ; 
arched  and  opening  inwards  on  hinges  ; iron  bedsteads  ; white  long 
curtains  ; and  a card  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy : 

Bulletin  Clinique  D’Accouchemens, 

1°  Etat  de  la  Mere. 

Date  de  l’entre  dans  l’etablisment, 

Date  de  l’entre  a la  salle  d’accouchment, 

Nom, 

Age, 

Profession, 

Constitution, 

Conformation  du  bassin 

Nombre  des  accouchemens  precedes, 

Epoque  presumee  de  la  grassesse, 

Accident  et  complications  de  la  grassesse, 

Apparition  des  premieres  douleurs, 

, C Le  fond  incline. 

Direction  de  1 uterus,  j ^ ^ dWg. 

Etat  de  l’orifice  et  la  dilatation  a l’arrivee  a la  salle, 

Rupture  des  membranes, 


Avant  terrae. 
A terme. 
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Partie  que  l’enfant 


presente, 


Seule. 

Avec. 


Position  de  cette  partie, 
Dilatation  complete, 

Heure  et  mode  de  termination, 
Duree  totale  du  travail, 
Deliverance. 


This  is  filled  up  for  every  patient  by  the  attendant  midwife.  No 
annual  summaries  of  this  hospital  have  as  yet  been  published.  It  is 
expected,  when  made  known,  that  they  will  be  found  more  favour- 
able than  those  of  the  Maternity. 

Having  visited  Belgium,  I found  a hospital  in  the  capital,  Brussels, 
called  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternite,  which  was  founded  by  the  Queen ' 
and  is  supported  chiefly  by  government. 

Before  it  acquired  its  present  name  it  was  a branch  of  the  “ Hos- 
pital St.  Pierre,”  as  that  of  Paris  was  of  Hotel  Dieu.  It  is  also  an 
old  convent,  containing,  however,  fine  large  corridors,  high  ceilings 
and  some  large  wards. 

It  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  ground  not  particu- 
larly elevated,  and  is  surrounded  closely  by  dwellings,  and  on  one 
side  by  stables.  The  government  and  internal  management  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Parisian  Charity.  The  cause  of  my 


2°  Etat  de  L’Enfant. 

Sex,  ^ 


Etat  physique, 
Poids, 


f Totale, 

| Du  sommit  a 


Longueur,  J l’ombilic, 

I De  l’ombilic  aux 
talons, 


'1 


2 
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paying  particular  attention  to  it  was,  the  fact  that  its  small  mortality 
is  said  to  have  induced  the  French  government  to  send  Prof.  Moreau 
to  examine  it,  and  make  a report  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Hos- 
pitals. The  mortality  for  the  year  1830,  while  connected  with 
the  general  hospitals,  was  22  in  300;  and  in  1838,  in  its  present 
situation,  the  mortality  was  7 out  of  372 ; a very  considerable  im- 
provement, but  still  not  equal  to  that  of  the  English  Hospitals. 
Great  allowances  must  be  made  however  for  the  different  classes  of 
patients  admitted  in  each  place.  There  are  nine  beds  in  a ward,  the 
greater  part  of  the  clothing  in  which  are  changed  every  day.  A 
patient  occupies  One  bed  only  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  she  is 
moved  to  the  next;  so  that  at  the  end  of  nine  days  she  has  been 
in  all  the  beds  of  the  ward,  and  is  ready  to  depart.  Prof.  Vandervlet 
thinks  that  this  plan  assists  materially  in  preserving  the  institution 
from  epidemics. 

A labour  ward — wards  for  the  sick,  and  for  nurses,  and  female 
pupils,  are  also  attached. 

The  officers  of  the  hospital  are  two  physicians  and  one  directress 
or  matron,  whose  salary  is  1000  francs,  lodging  for  her  family  and 
a nurse.  Having  examined  this  institution,  conversed  with  the 
physicians,  &c.,  I passed  through  Leige,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  Co- 
logne, and  visited  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a small  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  but  not  worth  much  attention.  I then  proceeded  to 
Frankfort,  and  from  Frankfort  to  Leipsic,  where  I found  a small 
hospital  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Giigel,  called  the  Frierieth  Institu- 
tione,  numbering  100  cases  per  annum,  containing  15  beds,  and  3 
for  pay  patients  ; a labour  ward,  wooden  bedsteads  and  double  Ger- 
man beds. 

In  Berlin  there  are  two  hospitals  which  have  departments  for 
lying-in  women;  the  Charite  is  the  chief  hospital  of  the  city  ; it 
contains  60  beds  for  parturient  patients,  the  wards  are  low  and  dark, 
the  patients  covered  by  feather  beds,  and  the  rooms  are  heated  by 
stoves  ; the  bedsteads  are  wooden  and  iron  ; they  have  a small  bed 
for  each  child,  a labour  ward,  an  examination  room.  Male  as  well 
as  female  pupils  are  admitted.  The  ergot  is  used  but  in  5 grain 
doses.  The  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  very  meagre  ; there  are  no 
published  annual  summaries. 
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Passing  rapidly  through  Prague  and  Dresden,  whose  Lying- 
in  Hospitals  are  much  the  snme  as  those  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  I 
arrived  at  Vienna. 

The  capital  of  Austria,  containing  a population  of  about  300,000, 
has  one  large  general  hospital  called  the  Allgemeine  Krankenhaus. 

This  immense  hospital  is  situated  in  the  Mier  Vorstadt,  was  founded 
by  Joseph  II.  contains  7 quadrangles,  111  sick  chambers,  and  2,000 
beds.  It  receives  annually  upwards  of  16,000  patients. 

“ Connected  with  it  is  an  institution  for  lying-in  women,  to  which 
persons  may  be  admitted  in  the  most  secret  manner,  and  unseen  bv 
any  individual,  will  receive  every  medical  assistance,  and  every  care  ; 
and,  having  paid  a trifling  sum,  may  quit  the  house  perfectly  undis- 
covered. The  child  is  either  taken  by  the  mother,  or  left,  to  be 
placed  in  the  foundling  hospital. 

The  ipother  on  leaving  a child  at  the  door,  receives  a ticket,  by' 
presenting  which  she  may' at  any  time,  reclaim  her  offspring  ; which 
is  otherwise,  at  a proper  age,  put  to  some  useful  trade  or  employ- 
ment.”— Bright's  Hungary. 

The  wards  of  this  department  are  on  the  second  floor,  20  beds  in 
each  ward ; the  floors  and  bedsteads  are  wooden,  beds  of  straw,  the 
windows  double,  on  hinges,  ceiling  about  16  feet  high,  the  rooms 
about  30  by'  60  feet — a labour  ward.  To  each  large  ward  is  attached 
a small  cooking  room,  and  two  water  closets.  Epidemics  are  said  • 

to  prevail  not  unfrequently,  but  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  treat- 
ment of  them.  The  patients  are  admitted  at  the  seventh  month- of 
pregnancy ; pupils,  both  male  and  female,  are  admitted  and  educated. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  hospital  is  highly  creditable  ; great 
cleanliness  and  order  prevails;  all  parts  are  well  supplied  with 
fresh  air  and  light. 

I he  management  is  the  same  as  those  of  Brussels,  Leipsic  and 
Berlin.  Aiesident  matron  and  attending  physician  and  pupils.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  foundling  hospital,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren left  byr  their  parents,  are  taken. 

From  Vienna  I passed  through  the  Tyrol  to  Trieste , and  from 
this  over  the  Adriatic  to  Venice , where  I commenced  my  observations 
on  the  Italian  hospitals. 

I he  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  written  by  me  to  the 
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chairman  of  the  medical  committee,  and  dated  December,  1838, 
Naples. 

The  first  city  I visited  after  Trieste  was  Venice.  Padua,  Verona, 
Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome , and  lastly 
Naples,  have  been  visited,  and  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country,  my 
own  abilities,  and  the  nature  of  the  duty  would  permit,  have  been 
closely  examined,  and  the  results  will  be  presented  to  you  in  such 
detail  as  may  serve  to  show  to  what  extent  we  may  profit  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  lying-in  establishments  of  this  once  favoured 
country. 

The  first  principle  in  the  foundation  of  these  institutions  here,  is 
perfect  secrecy  for  ail  ages  and  conditions  ; and  the  regulations  on 
this  head  are  so  strict,  and  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  in  some  places,  (as  in  Rome)  impossible  for  a stranger 
to  get  admission  to  the  interior,  even  for  a few  minutes. 

No  one  but  the  chief  nurse  or  directress  is  permitted  to  see  the 
face  of  the  patient,  a mask  being  worn  by  the  patients  when  the  pre- 
sence of  the  surgeon  or  other  person  becomes  necessary. 

They  are  strictly  charitable,  no  fees  being  demanded,  except  some 
personal  services  from  the  lower  class  of  patients.  The  higher 
classes  pay  fees  only  when  they  take  refuge  some  time  before  the 
time  of  parturition. 

To  each  establishment  is  attached  a house  for  foundlings,  where 
the  mother  may  send  her  infant  if  she  desires  it,  and,  in  Rome, 
where  she  must  send  it  as  soon  as  born,  with  a mark  attached  to 
its  person  for  the  purpose  of  future  recognition,  should  this  become 
desirable  or  necessary. 

No  lying-in  hospital  in  Italy,  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  that  in  Milan,  has  been  built  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  chiefly  old  convents,  a general  hospital  turned  into  a hospice, 
or,  as  in  Venice,  merely  a few  rooms  or  cells  attached  to  the  large 
hospital  of  the  town.  No  architectural  arrangements  can  therefore 
be  worthy  of  our  consideration,  though  due  attention  has  been  paid 
in  the  examination  of  them  in  this  particular.  No  available  statisti- 
cal tables  or  annual  summaries  can  be  obtained  ; the  cases  being 
spread  over  a large  number  of  manuscripts,  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment, except  such  as  will  facilitate  reference  to  particular  cases. 
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With  regard  to  the  government  and  management  of  them,  there  is, 
where  the  hospital  is  large,  a resident  physician  and  an  assistant 
physician,  who  attend  not  only  to  the  lying-in  women,  but  to  the 
children  in  the  department  for  foundlings.  They  deliver  lectures  at 
stated  times  to  female  pupils,  who  attend  in  large  numbers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  is  a matron,  who,  under  the  physician,  sees  to 
the  execution  of  his  commands,  superintends  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  house,  sees  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  pupils,  &c.  &c. 

The  whole  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  police,  and  controlled 
bv  the  government. 

To  the  former,  the  secretary  of  the  hospital  makes  out  a daily 
statement  of  the  number  of  cases  on  hand — number  admitted, 
sick,  &c. 

The  department  for  foundlings  is  one  which  requires  much  care 
and  expense.  The  number  of  children  exposed  and  left,  in  Italy, 
by  their  parents,  is  immense.  The  plan  adopted  with  regard  to 
them,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  large  foundling  hospital  of 
Paris.  Many  of  the  children  are  sent  to  the  country  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  strangers,  who  receive  a small  annual  stipend  for  the  fir6t 
six  years,  after  which  they  receive  two  suits  of  clothes  per  annum, 
until  the  child  attains  its  fourteenth  year,  when  its  foster  parents  re- 
ceive nothing  more. 

In  Rome,  a system  of  education  in  the  hospital  has  been  adopted 
for  the  females,  embracing  instruction  in  several  of  the  domestic 
arts.  These  on  marriage  receive  a dowry  of  about  200  scudi ; 
their  character,  however,  I was  informed  was  such  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  find  husbands  for  them,  even  with  the  dowry. 

The  following  quotations  from  my  note  book  will  afford  some 
idea  of  other  particulars  : 

October , 1838.  Venice. — Obtained  a note  to  the  physician  of 
the  Civil  Hospital.  The  wards  are  very  large;  the  greater  part  of 
the  house  is  an  old  convent;  many  of  the  rooms  contain  forty-one 
beds.  The  three  or  four  appropriated  to  lying-in  women,  have 
nothing  of  special  interest;  they  differ  from  the  rest  in  being  smaller 
and  containing  but  two  or  three  beds  ; brick  floors  ; and  arranged  like 
the  cells  of  a mad-house.  The  number  of  cases  per  annum,  does 
not  exceed  a hundred. 
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MILAN. 

October,  1838.  Visited  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  house  for 
foundlings.  In  the  former,  the  wards  are  clean  and  neat,  and 
smaller  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  females  are  admitted  secretly  ; 
the  beds  are  Italian ; the  floor  is  of  tile. 

There  are  a resident  physician  and  an  assistant,  who  lecture  to 
the  female  pupils  : these  also  reside  in  the  house,  and  attend  to  the 
patients.  Many  of  the  women  who  have  lost  or  parted  with  their 
children,  act  as  wet  nurses  to  the  children  of  others.  The  number 
of  children  at  present  in  the  hospital  is  about  six  hundred  ; and  the 
numbers  received  during  the  year  1836,  was  2289  ; and  in  1837,  it 
was  2715.  Nine  cases  cameinlast  night:  one  of  which  was  aseven 
months  child. 

There  are  no  curtains  to  the  beds ; small  beds  for  children  of 
iron.  Very  many  cripples  and  much  deformity  is  seen  among  those 
who  remain  in  the  house.  The  children  are  wrapped  up  like  little 
mummies;  and  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  them  are  being  swept 
off  by  small-pox. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  institution  is,  that  many 
•of  the  infants  have  to  be  fed  by  the  hand ; and  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  daily  reports  given  to  the  authorities  of  their  children. 
Of  a hundred  at  present  in  the  house,  64  are  fed  by  wet  nurse.  Of 
these,  48  are  reported  well,  and  16  sick.  Of  forty  fed  by  hand,  30 
are  reported  sick,  and  10  well. 

FLORENCE. 

Accompanied  Prof.  N-.  through  the  Lying-in  Hospital ; there  are 
about  forty  beds — but  few  cases.  The  whole  affair  looks  poor,  and 
of  little  importance  ; the  wards  being  small,  low,  and  not  well  aired 
or  supplied  with  light. 

My  stay  in  Rome  was  much  protracted  by  the  delay  necessary 
to  obtaining  information  relative  to  a line  institution  there  termed  St. 
Rocco.  After  writing  to  the  proper  officers  of  State  through  our 
Consul,  and  having  several  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  State — 
the  Cardinal  who  presides  over  the  institution,  &c.,  I succeeded  in 
obtaining  a letter  from  the  former,  giving  a full  account  of  the  hos- 
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pital.  He,  however,  stated  that  the  rules  of  the  house  did  not  per- 
mit any  person  to  visit  the  interior.  This  letter  I have  translated 
from  the  Italian  ; it  is  as  follows  : 

‘■An  account  of  the  regulations  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Rocco, 
Rome. 

I he  Hospital  of  St.  Rocco  of  ancient  origin,  but  in  its  first  foun- 
dation, was  designed  to  receive  without  distinction  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  And  in  this  hospital  most  of  the  diseased  in  the  part  of 
the  city  near  the  Repettse  gate,  were  admitted.  But  having  observed 
that  the  commodious  building  of  XIV  century  was  too  small  for  all 
the  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  Cardinal  Ant.  Maria  Salviati 
at  his  own  expense,  gave. to  the  house  a new  form,  and  enlarged  it 
so  as  to  receive  parturient  females  ; the  other  diseases  being  received 
at  the  same  time.  But  under  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  XIV, 
through  the  influence  of  Sig.  Riminaldi,  a law  was  obtained,  com- 
mencing with  “Suplices  preces  quas  dilectus  Alices.  Joannes 
Mana  Rimmaldus,  &c.,  by  which  the  hospital  became  exclusively 
ying-m  establishment.  The  regulations  of  the  institution  at  the 
present  time,  are  substantially  as  follows : 


1st.  Parturient  females  are  received  without  distinction  ; without 
question  as  to  name  or  quality,  or  any  thing  else,  except  whether 
they  be  pregnant  and  near  childbirth. 

2d.  The  pregnant  may  be  admitted  at  a very  early  period  of  their 
pregnancy  ; but  in  this  case,  unless  they  are  poor,  or  some  other 
circumstance  occurs  to  make  it  gratis,  they  pay  a fee,  according  to 
the  treatment  they  desire.  The  lowest  price  paid  is  $2,40  per 

month.  Having  made  this  a point,  they  may  conceal  their  names, 
residence,  condition,  <fcc.  &c. 


3d.  1 he  most  rigorous  secrecy  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
patient  and  the  deposit.  The  registry  of  the  hospital  contains  only 
the  number  of  each  one,  who  enters  and  departs  ; and  only  in  case 
of  death  is  it  known  who  the  defunct  is.  This  Pio  Luogo  is  not 
subject  to  any  criminal  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

4th.  Admission  is  not  allowed  to  either  male  or  female— to  rela- 
ys or  strangers-to  laity  or  clergy,  or  to  those  of  any  other  title. 
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The  only  persons  admitted  are  the  physician  or  surgeon — the  mid- 
wife, and  the  servants  of  the  institution. 

5th.  Those  who  pay  or  those  who  do  no^,  may  have  their  faces 
veiled  so  as  not  to  be  seen  either  by  the  physician  or  the  servants. 
So  great  are  the  precautions  permitted  in  favour  of  secrecy,  and  of 
the  most  strict  seclusion.  The  unfortunate  children,  after  suitable 
precautions,  are  transferred  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which  is  a 
separate  establishment. 

The  mother  may  affix  to  the  infant  any  distinctive  mark  that  she 
chooses  by  which,  if  circumstances  favour  her,  she  may  recover  her 
child,  after  she  has  left  the  hospital,  even  for  a length  of  time.  This 
measure,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be  an  absurd  one,  is  the 
result  of  wisdom  and  of  experience,  and  has  been  productive  of  the 
best  effects. 

Under  a different  arrangement,  we  should  either  have  to  reject  the 
present  and  best  system  of  receiving  every  pregnant  female,  who 
offers  herself,  without  her  being  asked  any  questions,  or  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consign  the  children  to  those  applying  for  them. 

Besides,  the  ability  to  preserve  the  strictest  incognito,  induces  the 
party  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  hospital,  and  removes  the  causes  of 
infanticide. 

Many  would  be  alarmed  for  the  future,  if  the  rules  were  different 
from  those  now  in  force. 

If,  again,  the  child  were  consigned  regularly  to  the  applicant  for 
it,  many  in  order  to  conceal  the  fruits  of  illegitimate  love,  in  blindly 
yielding  to  the  first  impulses  of  maternal  love,  and  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  would  encounter  after  leaving  the  hospital, 
might  take  away  the  offspring  and  be  afterwards  induced  to  abandon 
them  or  destroy  them. 

Were,  however,  the  present  plan  of  not  asking  any  questions 
whatever,  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  making  minute  inquiries,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pital would  declare  themselves  to  have  been  married,  and  would  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  take  their  children  away  with  them. 

The  rules  of  the  hospital,  therefore,  are  such  that  they  aid  the 
unfortunate,  shield  their  honour  and  that  of  their  families,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  natural  feelings  of  modesty  and  timidity. 
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Experience  has  confirmed  this  truth,  and  to  its  operation  must  be 
attributed  the  infrequency  of  infanticide  among  us. 

6th.  The  inmates,  after  confinement,  may  leave  the  hospital  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  a fit  state  to  do  so ; and  at  hours  in  which  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  ; taking  with  them  such  clothes 
and  under  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary.  The  locality  of 
the  hospital  is  favourable  to  this  object,  as  the  gate  does  not  open  on 
a main  street,  but  into  a court  with  two  outlets. — One  on  the  via 
Repetta,  which  is  more  of  a thoroughfare,  the  other  on  a small  un- 
inhabited square  which  leads  to  streets  little  frequented. 

To  the  hospital  are  attached  a physician,  an  obstetrical  surgeon, 
two  midwives  and  other  attendants  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
prioress.  The  government  of  the  Pio  Luogo,  resides  in  a body 
composed  of  a residing  prelate,  a priest,  and  a knight  of  known 
probity,  under  the  title  of  a deputy.” 

Such  are  the  regulations  of  this  hospital ; and  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  many  others  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  we  do 
not  require  an  institution  with  the  same  laws. 

From  Rome  I proceeded  to  Naples , where  I found  nothing  to  in- 
terest me  in  the  way  of  Lying-in  Hospitals.  Returning  to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  London,  I visited  again  the  hospitals  of  these 
two  great  capitals.  As  before  mentioned,  I consider  the  hospitals 
of  London  nearer  the  models  which  we  want,  and  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  a short  account  of  these  institutions. 

LONDON. 

London  contains  four  establishments,  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  lying-iu  women.  Two  of  these  are  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  others  are  in  the  suburbs.  In  one  of 
these  hospitals,  the  mortality,  during  the  ten  years  intervening,  from 
1788  to  1798,  was  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  288  ; and  during  the  ten 
years  following,  it  was  1 in  231  ; and  from  1808  to  1819,  it  was 
but  1 in  274, 

The  best  institution  of  this  description  for  in-door  patients,  is 
probably  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  City  Road.  This 
hospital,  a front  view  of  which  I present  to  the  Board,  was  opened 
in  1773  ; since  which  lime  it  is  said  that  it  has  suffered  from  epi- 
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demic  puerperal  fever  but  once.  No  other  hospital  that  I have  visit* 
ed,  can  boast  of  so  long  an  exemption  from  spreading  disease.  I 
was,  therefore,  anxious  to  know  the  reasons  of  this  exemption.  The 
position  of  the  house  is  elevated  ; some  distance  from  the  river,  and 
built  on  a sandy  soil.  It  is  not  crowded  with  buildings  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  has  much  open  space  around,  and  a free  circulation  of 
air.  The  number  of  beds  is  fifty;  and  the  wards  are  like  ordinary 
chambers  of  a comfortable  dwelling.  They  are  well  furnished  ; the 
floors  are  carpeted , and  every  means  seems  to  be  adopted  to  secure 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  perfect  quiet.  A resident  matron  of  very 
superior  intelligence,  has  control  of  all  the  domestic  affairs,  and 
attends  to  the  patients ; educates  female  pupils,  who  receive  a diploma 
from  her,  signed  by  the  physicians  of  the  institution.  She  receives 
flfty  guineas  per  annum  salary  from  the  subscribers,  besides  twelve 
guineas  from  each  of  her  pupils,  two  of  whom  only  she  is  permit- 
ted to  have  at  one  time.  The  usual  number  of  cases  is  about  400 
per  annum,  and  are  married  women  only.  She  has  under  her  three 
day  nurses,  and  two  night  nurses.  And  as  servants,  she  has  two 
laundry  maids,  one  cook,  one  house  maid,  and  a man  to  run  errands  ; 
all  of  whom  receive  good  wages. 

During  my  stay  in  London,  and  for  some  time  previous,  one  or 
two  of  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  were  closed  on  account  of  epidemic 
disease  ; this  one,  however,  remained  open  and  in  active  operation. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  my  ob- 
servations, and  finding  that  my  report  is  longer  than  I anticipated,  I 
must  here  bring  it  to  a close.  The  Board  will  at  once  see,  by  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  of  Europe,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  many  things  which  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage by  ourselves,  have  also  many  others  growing  out  of  the 
state  of  society,  and  their  political  and  religious  institutions,  which 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  know  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  judge  and  select  for  ourselves.  I bus  far,  our  public 
charities  and  other  institutions  have  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age ; and  Europe  has  already  condescended  to  examine 
and  imitate  some  of  our  public  buildings.  I have  no  doubt  indeed, 
but  that  the  good  sense,  with  that  practical  talent,  which  so  eminently 
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distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a hospital,  at  once  a blessing  to  the  poor,  and  an  honour  to 
our  city. — And  that  among  the  numerous  institutions  around  us,  it 
will  be  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  we  point  out  to  the  inquiring 
stranger,  the  beautiful  structure,  and  wise  administration  of  the 
Preston  Retreat. 


